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rather than the maximum of good
treatment, but few countries at the
end of the Second Groat War had
reached even that minimum stand-
ard. The United Nations studied
the treatment of prisoners through
its human rights commission.
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Prison Commission. Home
office department which looks
after prisons in England and
Wales, It has a chairman and two
paid commissioners, assisted by
six directors and other officials.
In Scotland similar duties are per-
formed by the Prison Commission,
11, Rutland Square, Edinburgh.

Prisoner of War. Subject of a
belligerent country detained for a
period of war. In early times pri-
soners of war were regarded as the
property of their captors, and as
such were liable to slavery, or to
ransom, if their rank and wealth
permitted it; and it was not until
the 13th century that the exchange
of prisoners began.

During the 19th century the
growth of humanitarian sentiment
gradually brought recognition that
a prisoner had certain rights, and
the Hague Convention of 1907
included detailed regulations de-
signed to ameliorate the condition
of life in interment camps. The
U.S.A. did not sign, and it was not
until the morning of Nov. 11,1918,
that an agreement regarding
prisoners was arrived at between
the U.S.A. and Germany.

In 1929 delegates of 47 nations
met at Geneva and, except Russia
and Japan, ratified an agreement
regarding prisoners of war. This
stated that prisoners must be
humanely treated and protected
from violence, insult, and public
curiosity, and reprisals were for-
bidden. Food was to be equal to
that of troops of the detaining
power at base camps, and sanitary
and medical facilities provided.
Prisoners were not to be indivi-
dually confined unless they offend-
ed against specified regulations.
Prisoners other than officers are
liable to work for the retaining
power, being paid according to
rank and ability. The work must
not be directly connected with

military operations. Officers are
paid the same as those of corres-
ponding rank in the forces of the
detaining power. It is the duty of
officer prisoners to make every
endeavour to escape, provided they
have not given parole, but they
may be punished if captured. The
convention further allowed for in-
formation about prisoners to be
provided through information bur-
eaux in the belligerent countries.
In the First and Second Great
Wars a central information bureau
was at Geneva, where the Inter-
national .Red Cross maintained a
detailed card index.

in time of war, a neutral power
looks after the interests of prison-
ers ; such protecting powers are
entitled to visit prison camps and
question the inmates. Certain non-
combatant military personnel, such
as padres, doctors, and medical
orderlies, may claim repatriation.
Provided the interested powers
agree, prisoners may be exchanged
in proportions mutually satis-
factory. On captitre, a prisoner is
bound to give his true name, rank,
and service number, but he is not
to be forced to disclose other
information. Prisoners of war
may be held by the victor power
after hostilities until the signing
of the official peace treaty.

The Second Great War, in which
forces were often by-passed in an
advance, resulted in the capture of
exceptionally large numbers of
prisoners. TMToof the major powers
concerned, Russia and Japan, had
not ratified the Geneva Conven-
tion of 1929, but Russia agreed to
apply the Hague Convention of
1907, which did not provide for
neutral observation of prison camps
or for the exchange of prisoners'
names. Japan agreed to abide by
the terms of the 1929 convention,
but without ratifying it. In general,
Germany strictly observed the
convention with British prisoners
of war; but other captives were
virtually employed as slave labour.
The large numbers of French
prisoners of war were used as
hostages in negotiations with the
Vichy government. Japan broke
every convention and employed
prisoners as unpaid coolie labour :
but this was understandable, as
the Japanese military code does
not recognize any necessity for a
combatant to surrender.

At the end of the Second Great
War the victorious Allied powers
held some 14,000,000 prisoners, of
whom nearly 7,000,000 were Ger-
man. Most of them had returned
home by the end of 1948. During
1946 and 1947 several meetings to

consider revisions of the Geneva
Convention of 1929 as it affected
prisoners of war were held at
Geneva under the auspices of the
International Red Cross. They were
chiefly concerned with strengthen-
ing the interests of prisoners (see
Geneva Convention in N.V.). In
1945, the International Red Cross
received the Nobel Peace Prize for
its work on behalf of prisoners of
war of all nations in the Second
Great War. /See Casualty; Geneva
Convention; International Red
Cross.
Prisoner of Zenda, THE. Ro-
mantic novel by Anthony Hope,
published 1894. It introduced the
word Ruritania to the language,
this being the name the author gave
bo the small imaginary European
state in whose perilous court in-
trigues his hero, a travelling English
aristocrat, becomes so involved that
for a time he impersonates their
king. A sequel, Rupert of Hentzau,
appeared in 1898. A stage version
of the original book was produced
at the St. James's Theatre, Lon-
don, in 1896, in which George
Alexander played the part of the
English traveller, Rudolf Rassen-
dyl, as well as that of the king of
Ruritania. On the screen the
same part has been played by
Henry Ainley (silent) and Ronald
Colman. A dramatic version of the
story has also been broadcast as a
serial play by the BJB.C. (1939),
Prisoner's Friend. At courts
martial, a person, officially styled
friend of accused, authorised to
assist the accused in his defence.
He may be a qualified legal adviser
or any other person. If the friend
is not a barrister, a solicitor, or an
officer subject to military law, he
can only advise the accused and
suggest questions to be put by
him' to witnesses; but if he is a
barrister, a solicitor, or an officer
subject to military law, he has the
rights and duties of counsel under
the rules of military law.
Pristina OR PBISHTINA. Capital
of Kossovo-Metohija prov., Yugo-
slavia. On the E. of the Kossovo
Plain, it is 60 m. N. of Uskiib
close to the rly. from tlskub to
Mitrovitsa. It does a fair trade-in
grain and wine. Pop. (1953)
24,199.                                 0 ,
It was captured by the Sert>
from the Turks on Oct. 22, 1912.
During the First Great War it was
occupied by Austro-German forces,
Nov. 26, 1915, and reoccupied by
the Allies in Oct., 1918.
Privas. Town of France. J-He
capital of the dept. of Ardeche, it
stands on the N.E. slope of Mont
Toulon between three valleys, w